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PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 


Do  not  forget  it  is  to  be  GALEN 
HALL,  WERNERSVILLE  instead  of 
Williamsport  on  October  21-24,  as  was 
first  planned  and  announced  in  the  Notes 
and  at  the  spring  District  Meetings. 

This  change  of  place  was  necessary, 
unfortunately,  as  it  is  always  bad  to  alter 
such  arrangements  after  plans  have  been 
announced.  So  we  shall  all  have  to 
make  sure  everybody  understands  just 
where  the  meeting  is  to  be  held. 

It  will  be  a pleasure  to  meet  at  Galen 


Hall  again  where  we  have  had  so  many 
delightful  meetings  in  the  past. 

The  work  on  the  program  is  progress- 
ing, with  the  promise  of  worth  while 
results ; the  Entertainment  Committee 
has  started  planning ; the  Exhibit  Com- 
mittee will  have  plenty  of  space ; the 
Legislative  Committee  is  hoping  for  some 
“peppy'’  reaction  to  the  suggestions  they 
will  have  ready  for  discussion. 

Don’t  fail  to  attend.  Come  and  give 
to  the  meeting  all  you  can ; then  you 
will  get  much  from  it. 
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SOURCES  OF  FREE  REFERENCE 
MATERIAL 

♦By  Maria  C.  Brace,  Reference  Libra- 
rian, Public  Library,  Reading,  Pa. 

Before  getting  into  the  subject  assigned, 
some  sort  of  definition  and  selection  of 
the  kind  of  material  to  be  considered 
must  be  made.  There  is  a bewildering 
mass  of  printed  matter  which  can  be 
secured  for  little  or  nothing,  if  one  knows 
the  sources.  But  even  to  enumerate  all 
of  these  sources  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  paper.  I shall  try  therefore  to  in- 
dicate a selected  number,  giving  perhaps 
more  attention  to  less  well-known  sources 
of  business  and  technical  material  than 
to  other  publications  the  sources  of  which 
are,  or  should  be,  fairly  well-known.  I 
shall  merely  name  such  agencies  as  the 
Federal  Government,  from  which  emanate 
an  infinite  number  of  publications  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  but  I shall  emphasize 
a few  of  their  key  publications  which 
point  the  way  to  free  reference  material 
of  one  kind  or  another. 

The  word  “free”  has  been  stretched 
to  include  anything  costing  up  to  ten 
cents.  In  a few  cases  titles  costing 
more  have  been  used  because  of  the  scar- 
city or  value  of  the  material. 

A list  of  government  document  sources, 
given  to  preserve  a sense  of  proportion, 
follows : 

1.  The  Federal  Government.  (Pub- 
lications may  be  secured  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  the 
issuing  department  or  your  senator 
or  representative.  The  “Weekly 
List  of  Selected  United  States  Pub- 
lications” is  perhaps  the  best  way 
to  keep  informed  of  recent  mate- 
rial.) 

2.  The  Various  State  Governments. 
These  issue  official  manuals,  in- 
dustrial directories,  motor  vehicle 
codes,  maps,  educational  directories, 
reports  of  various  departments,  etc. 
Important  publications  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania government  should  be  avail- 
able in  Pennsylvania  libraries,  but 

*A  paper  given  at  the  Lehigh  Valley 
District  meeting  at  Reading,  May,  1930. 


often  the  reports  from  other  states 
are  also  valuable.  The  practice  of 
charging  for  these  varies.  The 
federal  government  publishes  a 
check-list  of  state  publications, 
which  is  not  entirely  adequate,  but 
which  is  the  best  source  available 
for  such  information. 

3.  Various  City  Governments.  These 
publications  vary  greatly.  Prob- 
ably the  only  ones  practicable  are 
those  from  your  own  municipality, 
if  these  are  published.  The  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  other 
communities  can  inform  you  if 
given  material  published  by  its  city 
is  available. 

4.  The  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  There  is  a small  charge 
made  for  most  of  these  publications. 
In  case  of  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
their  ability  to  supply  your  needs,  a 
letter  asking  for  information  will 
bring  you  the  names  of  other  organ- 
izations which  can  serve  you  in  case 
the  U.  S.  Chamber  cannot. 

5.  The  State  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
These  bodies  make  it  their  business 
to  publish  “booster”  material  for 
their  states  and  often,  also,  sponsor 
important  industrial  surveys  which 
they  publish  with  charts  and  tabu- 
lations. Pennsylvania  has  a 15- 
page  pamphlet  recently  published 
accompanied  by  a series  of  charts 
and  tabulations,  (the  latter  called 
“Pennsylvania  Progress”  Supple- 
ment.) These  are  free. 

0.  The  City  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
These  organizations  do  the  same  for 
cities  as  the  state  bodies  do  for 
the  states.  Much  and  varied  in- 
formation concerning  cities  every- 
where can  be  secured  merely  by  ad- 
dressing the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  these  cities.  Many  of  their  pub- 
lications are  well-printed  and  illus- 
trated and  some  carry  maps. 

7.  Municipal  Reference  Bureaus  or  Li- 
braries. From  these  public  bodies 
may  be  secured  direct  information 
of  one  sort  or  another.  Some  of  the 
bureaus  print  reports  and  surveys 
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on  various  industrial  and  civic  prob- 
lems which  are  of  service  to  the 
city  officials  of  other  communities. 
The  City  Manager  plan  in  oper- 
ation, housing  surveys  and  indus- 
trial sites  information  are  some  of 
the  subjects  that  come  to  mind  in 
this  connection. 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Material  of 
service  to  the  technical  and  business 
members  of  your  community  can  be 
gathered  in  large  amounts — practically 
all  of  it  is  gratis.  The  Industrial,  Com- 
mercial and  Technical  Associations, 
International,  National  and  State,  have 
very  efficient  publicity  departments  which 
in  turn  have  at  their  command  the  re- 
sults of  the  work  of  thousands  of  indus- 
trial research  workers  connected  with  the 
larger  corporations.  A very  excellent 
example  of  what  the  industrial  corpora- 
tion offers,  may  be  seen  in  the  “Catalog 
of  Products  and  Publications  of  the  TT. 
S.  Steel  Corporations,”  the  general  offices 
of  which  are  at  71  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  This  catalog  lists  such  pamphlets 
as  “Tax  and  Fur  Farm  Netting”  which 
advertises,  of  course,  a wire  netting 
made  by  a subsidiary  company,  but  also 
includes  information  on  the  care  and 
raising  of  foxes  and  other  fur-bearing 
animals.  Another  publication  listed  is  a 
174-page  manual,  called  “System  of 
Water  Purification” — a good  publication 
for  the  technical  man.  The  “Carnegie 
Pocket  Companion” — a 560-page  manual 
of  service  to  engineers  and  architects  is 
also  listed.  All  of  these  companies,  sub- 
sidiary to  the  U.  S.  Steel  and  included 
in  the  catalog,  furnish  free,  except  for 
transportation,  motion  pictures  showing 
in  detail  the  processes  of  various  indus- 
tries. There  are  many  such  catalogs  of 
varying  degrees  of  excellence  and  im- 
portance. 

But  the  most  important  thing  to  do 
to-day  is  to  give  the  titles  of  a few  of  the 
keys  which  will  open  the  doors  to  such 
reservoirs  of  information.  Many  of  these 
keys  are  also  government  publications. 

1.  First  and  foremost  is  the  list  of 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Organi- 


zations, published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  as  Domestic 
Series  No.  5.  This  was  published 
in  January  1929  and  has  a supple- 
ment dated  September  1929.  The 
associations  are  listed  in  three  ways 
— alphabetically,  by  classification  of 
commodities,  and  by  locality  (states, 
territorial  and  local  lists.)  A glance 
at  this  directory  will  reveal  its  great 
value — and  the  ease  with  which  it 
may  be  used. 

2.  A second  very  useful  list  of  sources 
is  another  Department  of  Commerce 
publication  called  “Market  Research 
Agencies” — Domestic  Commerce 
Series  No.  6.  Here  is  listed  a great 
number  of  organizations,  governmen- 
tal and  other  such  as  colleges  and 
universities,  various  foundations, 
advertising  agencies,  business  serv- 
ices, cooperative  marketing  asso- 
ciations etc.  which  are  studying  the 
problems  of  the  manufacturer  and 
merchant  in  relation  to  their  mar- 
kets. It  is  essential  that  the  busi- 
ness man  know  where  he  can  dis- 
pose of  his  wares  and  at  what  price. 
This  is  perhaps  his  fundamental 
problem  and  too  often  he  solves  it 
haphazardly,  from  information  se- 
cured from  others  by  word  of  mouth. 
He  often  does  not  know  that  any 
other  source  exists  and  if  he  does, 
he  perhaps  does  not  know  that  his 
librarian  knows! — It ^ is  well  for  us 
to  take  thought  of  our  morrows  by 
engaging  the  support  of  such  men, 
who  are  often  heavy  taxpayers  and 
therefore  concerned  about  the  ways 
in  which  tax-money  is  spent. 

3.  Another  sister  publication  is  that 
called  “Trade  Association  Activi- 
ties,” Domestic  Commerce  Series 
No.  20.  If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to 
which  of  a number  of  agencies  you 
should  appeal  for  information,  this 
government  document  will  give  you 
the  scope  of  the  associations  in 

question  and  from  this  you  can  turn 
to  one  of  the  two  previously  men- 
tioned for  the  addresses. 
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4.  'iii1  Standards  Year  Book,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Miscellaneous  Publica- 
tion No.  91,  does  the  same  thing 
for  standardizing  agencies.  These 
agencies  will  supply  information  con- 
cerning legal  weights  and  measures, 
the  calendar,  standards  obtaining  in 
the  fields  of  aeronautics,  cement, 
concrete,  radios,  safety  codes,  build- 
ing construction,  fire  resistance,  gas 
analysis,  etc. — to  name  a few.  The 
index  is  detailed  and  leads  to  such 
matters  as  cleaning  processes  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Association 
of  Dyeing  and  Cleaning,  as  aided  by 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  in  deter- 
mining the  use  of  soaps — for  ex- 
ample This  is  not  a directory,  al- 
though it  gives  addresses  and  often 
points  the  way  to  free  material. 

5.  Another  Bureau  of  Standards  pub- 
lication is  the  “Directory  of  Com- 
mercial Testing  and  College  Re- 
search Laboratories.”  (Miscellaneous 
Publication  No.  90.)  This  gives 
not  only  a listing  of  such  labora- 
tories but  of  the  commodities  which 
may  be  tested.  It  is  of  service  to 
merchants  who  wish  to  buy  “upon 
specification” — furnishing  them  with 
the  sources  of  nationally  recognized 
specifications  and  of  testing  labora- 
tories which  will  determine  whether 
a given  commodity  complies  with 
specifications.-  But  its  value  for 
librarians  is  the  chance  that  such 
testing  agencies  have  information 
which  will  be  of  value.  It  can  be 
secured  by  letter,  or  possibly 
through  mimeographed  or  printed 
material  furnished  free  or  at  small 
cost.  This  would  be  especially  true 
of  the  work  of  the  College  research 
laboratories. 

fi.  Similar  to  the  foregoing  in  useful- 
ness is  the  “Educational  Directory,” 
published  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Bulletin  No.  1,  1929.  It  is  packed 
with  the  addresses  and  names  of 
officers  of  such  organizations  as 


Public  Libraries,  Education  Boards 
and  Foundations,  Church  Founda- 
tions, including  Jewish  and  Catholic, 
International  and  American  Asso- 
ciations (Education,  learned  and 
civic)  and  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Professional  periodicals  and  publi- 
cations, another  source,  publish  the  ad- 
dresses of  organizations  providing  free 
material — -some  of  them  as  regular  fea- 
tures and  some  only  occasionally.  These 
are  the  following : 

1.  The  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  carries  a 
bi-monthly  list  of  pamphlet  material. 

2.  Publisher’s  Weekly  (below  line — 
weekly ) 

3.  Public  Affairs  Information  Service 
(most  important  but  expensive) 

4.  Library  Journal 

5.  Libraries  (through  the  column 
“Interesting  Things  in  Print”) 

6.  Special  Libraries  (referring  one  to 
free  material  in  special  fields.) 

7.  The  Wilson  Bulletin. 

8.  The  Standard  Catalog,  especially 
this  one  for  High  Schools  and  sup- 
plements— which  is  of  great  value 
to  all  libraries  because  it  covers  all 
subjects,  listing  pamphlet  material 
at  the  end  of  each  class. 

Miscellaneous  Sources 
These  are  so  numerous  that  a complete 
survey  is  impossible  but  a few  outstand- 
ing ones  may  be  listed.  Publications  of 
museums  and  art  galleries,  house  organs 
(e.g.Wyomissing  Industries  which  in  one 
number  carried  an  article  on  the  history 
of  knitting,  some  of  the  material  for 
which  appears  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country)  trade  catalogs,  bank  publi- 
cations, current  magazines  which  some- 
times list  the  free  material  coming  to 
their  notice  and  offer  to  send  any  or  all 
of  it  upon  request,  biographical  material 
from  publishing  firms,  etc.  etc.  Thomas’ 
Register  of  Manufactures  has  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  the  outstanding  ones  from 
which  often  valuable  information  can  be 
secured.  Inexpensive  geographical  mate- 
rial is  listed  by  Mary  Booth,  librarian 
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of  the  Normal  School  at  Charleston, 
Illinois,  and  McKnight  and  McKnight  of 
Normal,  Illinois,  publish  pamphlets  on 
important  topics  in  geography  at  $.15 
each.  The  advertising  sections  of  maga- 
zines, especially  of  Trade  Magazines,  re- 
veals an  enormous  amount  of  easily 
obtainable  free  materials  in  the  form  of 
descriptive  booklets  and  trade  catalogs. 

These  four  groups  give  but  a hurried 
glimpse  of  the  possibilities  in  building 
up  a collection  of  valuable  information 
at  little  cost.  I have  omitted  many 
single  sources  of  such  material  such  as 
the  series  of  vocational  pamphlets,  issued 
by  the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  covering  banking,  department 
store  service,  nursing,  telephone  service, 
etc.,  at  $.10  each — similar  pamphlets 
published  by  the  National  Research 
Council,  2101  B St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  (which  are  free)  those  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Education  at  $.05  each 
on  some  of  the  higher  professions,  and 
those  of  the  U.  S.  Woman’s  Bureau 
which  issues  others  (gratis). 

Undoubtedly  the  impression  I have 
given  is  confusing.  If  I have  succeeded 
in  emphasizing  the  existence  of  this 
material  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may 
be  obtained,  I shall  have  done  all  that 
is  necessary.  The  actual  working  out 
of  a method  of  accomplishment  rests  with 
each  librarian,  except  as  it  can  be  formu- 
lated in  this  fashion  : there  is  an  answer 
to  each  and  every  question : all  the 
sources  should  be  tried  in  securing  that 
answer  and  should  be  tried  at  once  while 
the  problem  is  fresh.  In  this  way  a 
surprising  amount  of  material  will  be 
collected  in  a short  time  and  your  library 
will  be  the  richer  by  far  than  it  other- 
wise could  be.  The  following  of  the 
trail  in  reference  work  supplies  a large 
part  of  the  thrill  and  that  trail  becomes 
more  and  more  interesting  the  farther 
afield  one  goes.  The  glow  of  triumph  is 
repeated  with  each  package  opened  and 
with  each  “satisfied  customer” — that  best 
of  all  library  advertisements. 


Selected  List  of  Feee  Single 
Publications 

American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  Alexander  Hamilton  Hall,  New 
York  City. 

“How  the  Advertising  Agency 
Works.” 

American  Forestry  Associations,  1523 
L Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Short  articles  on  Conservation  and  a 
masque,  called  “Forest  Fire  Help- 
ers” with  directions  for  production. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Columbus  Ave.  at  77th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

List  of  Publications — gratis,  (also 
other  publications). 

American  Telephone  & Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

1.  Birth  and  Babyhood  of  the  Tele- 
phone. 

2.  Magic  of  communication. 

Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information,  437 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Various  pamphlets  on  anthracite. 

Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  New  York 
City. 

Two-Way  Television. 

Better  Business  Bureau,  280  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

Pamphlets  warning  against  fraud, 
loan  sharks,  quacks,  etc. 

Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  907  Elen  St., 
Kent,  Ohio. 

Various  pamphlets  on  the  care  of 
trees. 

Dryice  Corporation  of  America,  52 
Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

1.  “Dry-Ice.” 

2.  Solid  Carbon  Dioxide,  a new  com- 
mercial refrigerant.  (There  is 
very  little  published  on  the  sub- 
ject and  that  is  often  entered  in 
chemical  dictionaries,  etc.  under 
the  term  “Carbon  Dioxide, 
Solid” — a fact  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  locate  information.) 
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Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  New 
York. 

Elementary  Photographic  Chemistry. 

Equitable  Trust  Co.,  11  Broad  St., 
New  York  City. 

1.  Estate  Analysis  (how  to  “build” 
an  estate). 

2.  If  you  are  a partner  in  business 
(the  duties  of  partnership). 

Forbes,  Anita  P. 

Teaching  of  modern  poetry  in  High 
Schools — Furnished  by  Holt  and 
Company. 

Illinois  Committee  on  Public  Utility 
Information,  7!)  West  Monro  St.,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Electricity — how  it  is  made  and 
distributed. 

Industrial  Conference  Board  of  New 
York. 

Industrial  Relations  Activities  at 
Cheney  Brothers,  South  Man- 
chester, Conn,  (send  to  Cheney 
Brothers  for  this.) 

Industrial  Relations  Section,  Princeton 
University,  Princeton.  N.  .1. 

Series  of  memoranda  on  the  subject 
of  Industrial  Relations,  mimeo- 
graphed. Excellent  material. 

Industrial  Site  Service  Bureau, 
McGraw-Hill  Co.,  lftth  Ave.,  at  36th 
St..  New  York  City. 

Several  pamphlets  on  industrial  de- 
velopment of  communities,  sur- 
veys, etc. 

Investment  Bankers’  Association,  33 
So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

“Sources  of  Investment  Informa- 
tion.” 

League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Pamphlets  on  social  and  economic 
questions. 

League  for  Industrial  Rights,  165 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Pamphlets  on  the  Open  Shop,  in- 
dustrial liberty  and  other  subjects 


connected  with  the  relations  of 
Capital  and  Labor. 

Los  Angeles,  City  of — Department  of 
Water  and  Power. 

The  River  of  Destiny — (story  of  the 
Colorado  River). 

McGraw-Hill  Co.,  10th  Ave.,  at  36th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Industrial  Marketing  at  work. 

National  Association  of  manufacturers, 
of  the  U.  S.,  50  Church  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Publications  on  the  Open  Shop  and 
Child  Labor. 

National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
76  William  St.,  New  York  City. 

1.  Various  pamphlets  on  fire  preven- 
tion. 

2.  Trial  of  Fire — a play. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee,  215 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Child  Labor  publication  at  low  cost 
or  gratis. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Eng- 
lish, 506  West  60th  St..  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Publishes  pamphlets  on  the  use  of 
good  English  and  its  history. 

National  Lamp  Works,  Engineering 
Department,  Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Various  pamphlets  on  lighting  prob- 
lems. 

New  York  City,  Official  Directory  of 
the  city.  1030. 

Send  to  Stephen  G.  Kelley,  Super- 
visor of  City  Record,  812  Munici- 
pal Building,  New  York  City. 

Ohio  Leather  Co.,  Girard,  Ohio. 

Story  of  Leather. 

Philadelphia  Business  Progress  Asso- 
ciation, Widener  Building,  Philadelphia. 
Pa. 

Attractive  book,  “The  Real  Phila- 
delphia.” 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana. 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Story  of  Petroleum. 
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U.  S.  Education,  Bureau  of. 

1.  Reading  courses  1-29  (designed 
to  encourage  home  reading). 

2.  Training  in  courtesy — suggestions 
for  teachers.  Bulletin  1917  No. 
54.  Supplement  of  Documents, 
$.10. 

U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Trade  Routes  and  Shipping  Services. 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  Hudson  Ter- 
minal Building,  30  Church  Street,  New 
York  City. 

“Products  and  Publications.’’ 


SOME  BOOK  REVIEWS 

By  Eliza  J.  Martin,  Ln. 

Bucknell  University  Library,  Lewisburg 
(Read  at  the  West  Branch  District 
Meeting,  Danville,  May  6,  1930) 

To  choose  from  the  various  fields  of 
Religion,  Science,  Sociology  and  Psycho- 
logy and  from  the  wealth  of  related  ma- 
terial which  the  year  has  yielded,  seems 
at  first  impossible.  On  the  assumption 
that  you  might  be  interested  to  have  a 
somewhat  detailed  glance  at  recent  mate- 
rial which  our  college  library  has  re- 
ceived on  movements  at  present  under 
popular  discussion,  a few  topics  have 
been  selected. 

Of  the  recent  publisher's  serials,  Mac- 
millan’s The  American  Life  Series,  is 
one  with  which  you  should  be.  and  prob- 
ably are,  familiar.  It  would  be  inval- 
uable as  reference  material  for  High 
School  students  of  United  States  history. 
The  various  volumes  are  complete  in 
themselves  and  are  skillfully  written. 
They  would  be  of  interest  to  the  general 
public  in  any  review  of  the  past  of  the 
nation.  Doubtless  many  of  you  have 
received  copies  and  are  already  fully  in- 
formed about  the  material  covered. 

One  recent  book,  published  in  1928 
by  the  West  Publishing  Company,  would, 
I think,  be  valuable  as  reference  mate- 
rial. Very  little  is  printed  on  the  sub- 


ject in  a readable  style.  It  is  John 
Henry  Wigmore’s  Panorama  of  the 
World's  Legal  Systems,  in  four  volumes. 
In  many  respects  it  corresponds  to 
Thompson’s  Outline  of  Science  or  to  the 
Outline  of  Art  and  Outline  of  Literature. 
all  of  which  appeared  several  years  ago 
in  the  furor  for  outlines.  Mr.  Wigmore’s 
survey  is  well  written,  authenticated 
with  references,  footnotes  and  biblio- 
graphy at  the  end  of  chapters.  It  is 
excellently  printed  in  rather  large  type 
and  very  fully  illustrated.  The  paging 
is  continuous  and  the  paragraphing,  and 
illustrations,  many  of  which  are  in  color, 
add  to  its  attractiveness.  In  outline  it 
takes  up  the  legal  systems  of  each  coun- 
try beginning  with  Egypt,  and  follows  to 
the  present  day.  Our  copy  was  pur- 
chased at  the  request  of  the  Department 
of  Political  Science  as  the  professors 
wish  to  interest  the  students  in  the  back- 
ground of  law. 

Another  book  which  gives  material  that 
can  be  found  in  an  encyclopedia  in  scat- 
tered form,  is  written  by  Killough,  (U. 
V.  and  Lucy  W.),  Raw  Materials  of 
Industrialism,  published  by  Crowell.  It 
is  fully  illustrated  and  after  taking 
chapters  on  cotton,  on  coal,  on  iron,  and 
iodine,  the  authors  give  some  final  chap- 
ters on  the  influence  of  raw  materials 
upon  economic  thought  and  practise. 
These  include  discussions  of  intensive 
commercial  policies  and  the  penetration 
of  undeveloped  regions.  It  is  excellently 
published  and  indexed  as  a reference 
work.  The  book  should  be  useful  to 
High  School  students  who  are  discussing 
such  problems  in  their  classes  in  democ- 
racy and  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  debate  as  well  as  to  mechanics  and 
people  in  industry  who  directly  need 
such  information.  The  advantage  of  the 
book  is  that  the  reader  finds  the  material 
in  one  cover  instead  of  picking  it  up 
from  various  sections  of  an  encyclopedia. 

One  of  the  problems  always  with  you 
is  that  of  furnishing  discussions  on 
Labor  and  Capital.  Professor  Childs, 
(Harwood  Lawrence)  in  his  book  en- 
titled Labor  and  Capital  in  Rational 
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Politics,  takes  an  entirely  new  angle  to- 
ward these  discussions.  He  selects  two 
organizations — the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  representing  the  labor  side, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  repre- 
senting capital,  as  typical.  In  each 
chapter  he  discusses  first  one  and  then 
the  other  in  its  historical  growth,  thus 
leading  up  to  his  final  chapters  on  their 
influence  in  national  politics.  The  com- 
ment has  been  made  that  the  book  is  a 
discussion  of  lobbying  and  is  in  favor 
of  it.  It  is  not  evident  that  Professor 
Childs  shows  any  particular  attitude  on 
one  side  or  the  other  toward  lobbying. 
He  simply  recognizes  its  assistance  as  a 
factor  and  method  of  approach,  and 
brings  out  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  a far  more  direct 
influence  upon  the  politics  of  the  Federal 
Government  than  they  usually  recognize. 
This  influence  comes  through  the  organi- 
zations to  which  they  belong,  as  these 
two  outstanding  examples  show  in  a clear 
case.  One  of  the  interesting  comments 
on  the  book  is  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
favorably  reviewed  both  by  the  Labor 
Organization  and  the  Capitalistic  mag- 
azines. You  will  find  an  excellent  re- 
view of  it  in  the  New  York  Times,  April 
6,  1930,  if  you  care  to  look  it  up.  The 
book  is  published  by  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity Press. 

Another  of  the  topics  of  the  day  is  the 
stock  market  and  its  fluctuations.  Irving 
Fisher’s  The  Stock  Market  Crash  and 
After,  published  by  Macmillan  is  a re- 
liable digest  of  the  situation.  Mr.  Fisher 
is  too  well  known  to  require  any  state- 
ment of  the  reliability  of  his  work.  The 
book  is  well  printed  and  contains  graphs, 
a valuable  appendix  and  index.  In  chap- 
ter three  he  discusses  the  causes  of  the 
panic,  outlining  these  causes  under  va- 
rious heads.  In  the  final  chapters  of  the 
book  he  refers  to  a possible  method  of 
avoiding  a crash  in  the  future  in  part 
as  follows : 

“...A  method  that  has  worked.  Over 
a year  ago  I wished  to  purchase  a block 
of  common  stock  in  one  of  the  companies 
in  which  I was  interested,  but  realizing 


the  danger  of  carrying  this  stock  on  a 
margin  account  I cast  about  for  a better 
method.  The  result  of  this  study  was 
an  option  agreement,  by  means  of  which 
I secured  the  control  of  a block  of  stock 
that  was  entirely  undisturbed  during  the 
decline.  Had  there  been  more  such  op- 
tion agreements  in  use  and  fewer  margin 
accounts  I feel  sure  that  the  market 
would  have  given  a much  better  account 
of  itself. 

...But  of  course,  it  is  easy  to  be 
wise  after  the  event  and  to  criticize  what 
was  done.  The  Federal  Reserve  System 
has,  in  general,  acted  with  great  wisdom 
and  even  in  this  particular  problem  of 
the  stock  market  we  must  not  forget 
that  it  kept  the  banks  liquid  and  strong 
so  as  to  prevent  tight  money  and  bank- 
ruptcies when  the  crash  came.  In  that 
emergency  the  whole  banking  machinery 
of  the  country  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  down  to  the  member  banks 
worked  splendidly.” 

He  gives  high  praise  to  Mr.  Hoover’s 
realization  of  the  situation  and  his 
action,  as  these  following  paragraphs 
show  : “ . . . President  Hoover’s  instant 

realization  that  the  panic  of  1929  was 
peculiarly  dominated  by  the  psychological 
factor,  enabled  him  to  give  useful  reas- 
surance to  the  nation  in  the  business 
conferences  held  in  Washington. 

...  In  the  circumstances  Mr.  Hoover’s 
remedy,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  reas- 
surance, was  more  efficacious  than  any 
of  the  other  remedies  to  counteract  a 
repetition  of  the  panics  that  are  dis- 
cussed in  this  book.” 

The  book  is  an  unemotional  estimation 
of  the  panic  and  would  be  of  interest  to 
business  men  as  well  as  to  bankers  and 
students  discussing  topics  of  the  day. 

The  recent  difficulties  in  the  Ohio 
prison  fire  have  brought  the  crime  wave 
to  the  attention  of  the  public.  A pub- 
lication by  Les  Guin  Publishing  Com- 
pany, entitled,  It’s  a Racket,  and  written 
by  Hostetter,  (Gordon  L.  and  Beesley, 
Thomas  Q.),  is  very  well  illustrated  and 
entertainingly  written.  It,  of  course, 
refers  to  the  Chicago  situation,  but  the 
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pictures  of  wholesale  murders,  the  sew- 
ing into  clothing  of  chemicals  which 
blew  up  and  destroyed  the  individual 
wearing  the  article,  and  of  fountain  pens 
turned  into  pistols  for  poisonous  gases, 
are  enough  to  make  the  most  hardened 
school  boy  shudder.  The  authors  state 
their  purpose  in  writing  as  follows : 

“...In  America  in  our  time  the  army 
of  crime  and  corruption  has  been  stead- 
ily advancing  upon  society,  capturing 
here  a trench  and  there  an  outpost  and 
from  time  to  time  an  important  position. 
If  defeated,  it  returns  with  larger  funds 
and  stronger  forces  to  renew  the  attack. 
It  has  even  tunnelel  under  the  legal  de- 
fenses of  society  and  in  notable  instances 
is  using  these  very  defenses  as  bulwarks 
against  counter-attack.” 

This  book  is  written  as  a report  to 
the  American  public  on  a division  of 
picked  regiments  of  this  criminal  army 
■ — the  racketeers.  This  division,  attack- 
ing as  it  does  the  foundations  of  legiti- 
mate business,  is  doubly  dangerous  be- 
cause ours  is  an  industrial  civilization. 
It  is  insidious  because  it  masquerades 
under  a cloak  of  respectability  and  rep- 
resents itself  as  the  protector  of  the 
weak.  With  a keen  sense  of  responsi- 
bility we  outline  here  the  extent  of  the 
forces,  the  strategy  and  objects  of  this 
army,  in  the  hope  that  knowledge  of  the 
truth  about  the  rackets  will  be  of  value 
to  every  citizen  whose  love  of  liberty  is 
greater  than  his  love  of  temporary  safety. 

The  definition  of  a racket  in  the 
author’s  own  words  indicates  something 
of  their  style : 

“...The  word  racketeer,  the  one  uni- 
versally accepted  contribution  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  to  the  English  language,  can- 
not be  found  in  any  English  dictionary. 
Neither  can  there  be  found  under  the 
word  “racket”  in  any  English  dictionary 
the  new  gloss  which  Chicago  has  put 
upon  it.  Yet  racketeer  and  racket,  as' 
they  originated  in  Chicago  and  have 
spread  throughout  the  English-using 
world,  are  perfect  examples  of  how  homo 
sapiens  finds  words  to  record  his  habits 
and  illuminate  them  for  future  genera- 


tions. When  a Chicagoan  of  this  second 
quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  desires 
to  express  his  contempt  for  some  crooked 
practise  or  crooked  way  of  living,  he  will 
say  instinctively — ‘It’s  a Racket.’  Lack- 
ing a dictionary  word  to  describe  the 
gentry  who  thus  make  fwheir  living,  the 
Chicagoan  has  coined  one.  It  is  the 
word  racketeer.  It  is  essential  to  di- 
gress and  note  at  this  point  that  the  old 
word,  racket,  has  acquired  a new  mean- 
ing which  makes  it  as  fresh,  and  lively 
and  socially  significant  as  the  coined 
word — racketeer.  It  is  equally  important 
to  note  that,  originating  in  Chicago,  to 
describe  a phase  of  crime  which  had  its 
beginnings  in  Chicago,  the  words  are  now 
in  general  use  throughout  the  United 
States  because  manifestations  of  this 
same  form  of  crime  have  appeared  in 
practically  every  city  of  considerable 

size A racket  is  any  scheme  by 

which  human  parasites  graft  themselves 
upon  and  live  by  the  industry  of  others, 
maintaining  their  hold  by  intimidation, 
force,  and  terrorism.  The  denizens  of 
the  underworld  have  used  the  word  to 
describe  any  organized  form  of  crime, 
and  in  this  sense  the  police  have  long 
been  familiar  with  its  meaning  to  a 
point  where  they  have  made  it  a part 
of  their  own  language  in  dealing  with 
criminals.” 

The  blame  for  the  situation  is  laid 
upon  the  indifference  on  the  part  of 
voters  : “ . . . a refusal  to  assume  respon- 
sibilities, wnich  has  left  the  balance  of 
power  to  closely  organized  minorities 
with  different  aims  to  accomplish,  none 
of  which  are  for  good.  Privilege  assumes 
many  forms,  but  the  most  common  form 
is  an  office  holder,  or  petty  so-called  poli- 
ticians who  hold  themselves  out  as  able 
to  protect  violators  of  the  law,  and  who 
collect  revenue  for  this  service.  This  is 
a darker  shadow  upon  the  future  than 
the  menace  of  war.” 

The  undermining  of  the  power  of  the 
courts  is  described  as  follows:  “...The 
only  power  in  this  country  to  protect 
the  foundations  upon  which  Government 
rests  is  the  power  of  the  courts.  These 
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foundations,  by  this  system,  are  grad- 
ually being  undermined.  With  the 
growth  of  disrespect  for  law  and  order 
comes  a lack  of  respect  for  the  courts. 
We  may  disagree  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
some  laws,  but  we  can  agree  upon  a 
principle  that  a horde  of  undesirables 
who  have  constituted  themselves  revenue 
collectors  for  protection  from  those  who 
enjoy  privilege  are  not  to  be  tolerated. 
If  this  situation  is  once  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  appreciated,  in  my  judgment 
the  administration  of  our  criminal  law 
will  become  simple  and  effective  and 
crime  will  decrease.  This  will  require 
the  sober  judgment  and  the  aid  of  all 
of  our  citizens  who  have  the  interest 
of  their  city  and  country  at  heart.” 

The  concluding  statement  that  every 
member  of  our  public  through  our  pres- 
ent stock  and  bond  market  has  become 
to  a greater  or  less  extent  a capitalist 
throws  the  responsibility  for  the  situation 
upon  the  people.  In  so  far  as  Capitalists 
have  employed  racketeering  methods  and 
utilized  them,  “Capitalism  has  been 
brought  into  a position  of  general  dis- 
repute.” 

“ . . . . Time  was  when  every  capitalist, 
every  employer  of  labor,  was  looked  upon 
not  as  a benefactor  but  as  an  enemy  of 
society — one  whose  sole  purpose  in  life 
was  exploitation.  Slowly,  painfully, 
capitalism  has  emerged  from  the  shadows 
of  this  suspicion,  but  it  has  done  so  only 
by  making  the  public  its  partner  and 
every  member  of  the  public  to  a greater 
or  lesser  extent  a capitalist.  Perhaps 
the  most  tragic  aspect  of  the  whole  situ- 
ation. however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  em- 
ployers in  increasing  numbers  and  in 
many  departments  of  business  activity 
have  seized  upon  this  type  of  labor  union 
leadership  and  utilized  it  through 
rackets  and  racketeering  to  the  self-same 
ends  which  have  brought  capitalism  to  a 
position  of  general  disrepute.  Is  history 
repeating  itself V Will  Capital  again  go 
to  such  lengths  for  its  own  selfish  pur- 
pose that  it  will  again  be  rent  asunder  by 
an  indignant  public?  Such  is  entirely 
possible  unless  the  responsible  elements 


of  both  labor  and  capital  institute  a 
thorough  housecleaning.” 

Any  discussion  of  labor  and  capital 
brings  our  mind  to  Communism  and  so 
to  Soviet  Russia.  A recent  book  which 
seems  to  be  as  fair  a statement  as  we 
have  had  is  that  by  William  Henry 
Chamberlain — Soviet  Russia  : A living 
record  and  history,  published  by  Little 
Brown  and  Company.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  been  for  many  years  a newspaper 
man  and  is  a trained  observer.  Ilis  wife 
is  a Russian  and  he  has  lived  for  more 
than  two  years  in  Russia  gathering  this 
material.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  aimed 
at  a fair  presentation  without  bias  for 
or  against  the  Communistic  Government. 
He  states,  "The  accomplishment  of  that 
government  under  the  four  heads  that 
are  usually  found  in  such  discussions: 
“I.  The  annihilation  of  a large  scale  of 
landlordism  in  agriculture.  2.  Substitu- 
tion of  state  for  private  control  and  oper- 
ation in  industry  and  transportation,  in 
banking  and  trade.  3.  The  cultural 
atonomy  of  the  non-Russian  nationalities. 
4.  The  emergence  of  a new  spirit  of 
what  may  be  called  Plebeian  democracy 
based  on  the  smashing  of  the  former 
privileged  classes.”  That  the  Russian 
people  will  ever  go  back  to  their  former 
attitude  on  any  of  these  questions  is  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  impos- 
sible. He  does  not  argue  the  good  and 
bad  results,  but  merely  states  that  these 
are  now  so  thoroughly  ingrained  into  the 
thought  of  the  Russian  people  that  they 
cannot  be  eradicated.  Those  of  us  who 
belong  to  that  sad  middle  class,  neither 
nobility  nor  peasant  would  be  particularly 
interested  in  the  discussion  of  the  level- 
ing of  class  rights.  The  picture  of  Rus- 
sian city  streets  where  everybody  dresses 
poorly  and  nobody  wants  the  latest  type 
of  car,  for  any  display  of  means  would 
bring  on  extra  taxation,  is  a striking  one. 
What  would  such  an  attitude  mean  in 
the  American  small  city  of  today?  How 
would  it  effect  our  thinking  if  we  would 
not  like  or  want  to  outdo  each  other  in 
appearances?  There  are  other  questions 
just  as  illuminating  to  be  found  all 
through  the  book.  I do  not  know  that 
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it  is  the  fairest  presentation  of  Soviet 
Russia,  but  it  seems  to  be  very  fair  and 
very  readable.  To  any  one  interested 
in  Communism  or  the  attitude  of  labor 
on  various  subjects,  as  well  as  in  Russia 
and  her  history,  the  book  should  prove 
of  great  value. 

From  the  departments  of  Science  there 
are  so  many  items  that  is  is  difficult  to 
make  a selection.  Floyd  L.  Darrow, 
who  has  written  the  Story  of  Chemistry , 
has  published  with  the  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company,  The  New  World  of  Physical 
Discovery , a parellel  book.  Though  it  is 
written  in  popular  form,  Mr.  Darrow  is 
too  good  a scientist  to  sacrifice  accuracy. 
Many  of  the  topics  formerly  regarded  as 
belonging  to  physics  are  now  in  current 
thought.  Our  conceptions  of  atoms  and 
molecules  have  changed.  The  Einstein 
theory  has  effected  our  faith  in  Mr.  New- 
ton and  gravitation.  So  a book  like  this 
seems  to  be  essential  for  general  readers 
who  need  to  brush  up,  as  well  as  valuable 
to  high  school  classes. 

Professor  Pupin’s  book — The  Romance 
of  the  Machine , is  a delightful  little 
volume  with  excellent  type  and  spacing, 
and  just  large  enough  to  slip  easily  into 
one’s  pocket. 

Mr.  Pupin  feels  that  so-called  Ameri- 
can materialism  does  not  deserve  the 
slurs  put  upon  it  by  European  critics. 
His  defense  can  best  be  summarized  in 
his  own  words : “The  two  American 

machines,  the  telephone  and  the  vacuum- 
tube  oscillator,  the  two  inseparable  twins 
in  the  radio  art,  have  been  shaping  and 
they  will  continue  to  shape  our  Ameri- 
can civilization.  They  promise  to  shape 
the  other  civilizations  of  the  world  in  a 
similar  way.  Their  achievements  so  far 
justify  the  comforting  hope  that  their 
latent  power  will  consolidate  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  so  that  some  day 
they  will  be,  like  the  United  States,  one 
compact  unit,  worshiping  the  same  ideals, 
and  all  yearning  for  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  among  men.  If  the  American 
Machine  Civilization,  guided  by  the 
latent  powers  of  its  heavenly  twins,  the 
telephone  and  the  vacuum-tube  oscil- 


lator, succeeds  in  paving  the  way  to  that 
supreme  achievement,  and  many  feel 
confident  that  it  will  succeed,  it  can  well 
afford  to  say  to  its  European  critics  who 
accuse  it  of  materialism:  ‘Father,  for- 
give them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
are  doing.’  ” 

R.  A.  Millikan’s,  Science  and  the  New 
Civilization  is  also  a defense  of  the 
scientist’s  point  of  view  which  has  fre- 
quently been  termed,  materialistic.  In 
chapter  eight  he  states  the  three  great 
elements  in  human  progress  as  follows : 

1.  The  idea  of  the  Golden  Rule 

2.  The  idea  of  natural  law 

3.  The  idea  of  age-long  growth  or 

evolution 

The  first  idea,  namely,  that  one’s  own 
happiness,  one’s  own  most  permanent 
satisfactions  are  to  be  found  through  try- 
ing to  forget  one’s  self  and  seeking,  in- 
stead, the  common  good,  this  altruistic 
ideal  is  so  contrary  to  the  immediate 
promptings  of  the  animal  within  us  that 
it  is  not  strange  that  if  found  little 
place  in  the  thinking  or  acting  of  the 
ancient  world,  nor  for  that  matter,  in 
spite  of  professions  of  Christianity,  in 
the  acting  of  the  modern  world  either. 
....  My  conception  then  of  the  essentials 
of  religion,  at  least  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  no  other  need  here  be  con- 
sidered, is  that  those  essentials  consist 
in  just  two  things : first,  in  inspiring 
mankind  with  the  Christ-like,  i.  e.,  the 
altruistic)  ideals  and  that  means  spe- 
cifically, concern  for  the  common  good 
as  contrasted  with  one's  own  individual 
impulses  and  interests,  wherever  in 
one’s  own  judgment  the  two  come  into 
conflict ; and  second  : inspiring  mankind 
to  do.  rather  than  merely  to  think  about 
its  duty,  the  definition  of  duty  for  each 
individual  being  what  he  himself  con- 
ceives to  be  for  the  common  good.  In 
three  words  I conceive  the  essential  task 
of  religion  to  be  to  'develop  the  con- 
sciences, the  ideals  and  the  aspirations 
of  mankind.’ 

....  The  idea  that  God,  or  Nature,  or 
the  universe,  whatever  term  you  prefer, 
is  not  a being  of  caprice  and  whim  as 
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had  been  the  case  in  all  the  main  body 
of  thinking  of  the  ancient  world,  but 
is,  instead,  a God  who  rules  through 
law,  or  a Nature  capable  of  being  de- 
pended upon,  or  a universe  of  consist- 
ency, of  orderliness  and  of  the  beauty 
that  goes  with  order— that  idea  has  made 
modern  science,  and  it  is  unquestionably 
the  foundation  of  modern  civilization. 

It  is  because  of  this  discovery,  or 
because  of  the  introduction  of  this  idea 
into  human  thinking,  and  because  of  the 
faith  of  the  scientist  in  it,  that  he  has 
been  able  to  harness  the  forces  of  nature 
and  to  make  them  do  the  work  that  en- 
slaved human  beings  were  forced  to  do 
in  all  preceding  civilizations. 

....  We  have  come  to  the  realization, 
not  only  if  biological  forms,  but  also  if 
social  institutions  like  the  family,  or  the 
state,  religion,  or  even  war,  have  sur- 
vived, it  is  because,  after  ages  of 
trial  in  which  many  other  institutions 
have  competed  with  them  and  disap- 
peared, they  have  survival  value.  We 
have  come  to  study  institutions  to  see 
why  they  have  survived.  We  have  come 
to  realize  that  if  we  wish  to  eliminate 
an  old  institution  like  war,  for  example, 
we  are  not  likely  to  succeed  simply  wish- 
ing it  gone,  nor  indeed  simply  by  paci- 
fistie  propoganda  of  any  sort.  We  are 
only  likely  to  succeed  if  the  conditions 
which  gave  it  its  survival  value  have 
been,  or  can  be,  eliminated.  Hence,  the 
establishment  of  a League  of  Nations, 
of  a World  Court,  and  the  like,  aimed 
precisely  at  elimination  some,  at  least, 
of  these  conditions.  In  my  judgment, 
however,  war  is  now  in  process  of  being 
abolished,  chiefly  by  the  relentless  ad- 
vance of  modern  science,  the  principle 
diverter  of  man’s  energies  and  interests 
from  warlike  to  the  peaceful  arts. 

....  Whence,  then  arises  this  strange 
idea,  so  often  heard  in  popular  discus- 
sions, of  an  incompatibility  between 
science  and  religion?  Here,  again,  I 
think  the  answer  is  clear.  There  is 
obviously  no  incompatibility  between 
science  and  the  essentials  of  religion  as 
I have  defined  them.  But  individual  re- 


ligions, or  branches  of  a religion  often 
contain  more  than  these  essentials.” 

These  conclusions  would  seem  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  a scientist  can  be 
out-standing  in  his  attitude  toward  the 
material  effects  of  the  universe  and 
equally  out-standing  in  his  faith  in  the 
Essentials  of  Christianity. 

Two  books  on  modern  psychology  have 
come  to  our  attention — Joseph  Jastrow’s 
Piloting  Your  Life,  and  Karl  Men- 
ninger’s  The  Human  Mind.  Professor 
Jastrow’s  treatment  is  popular.  His  con- 
tents is  divided,  as  indicated  by  his  title, 
into  phases  of  a voyage.  A few  extracts 
from  one  of  the  concluding  chapters  will 
give  some  idea  of  his  style  and  treat- 
ment of  the  theme : 

“ . . . . The  world  is  as  large  as  the  range 
of  one’s  interests.  A narrow-minded  man 
has  a narrow  outlook ; the  walls  of  his 
world  shut  out  the  broader  horizon  of 
affairs  of  wider  scope  than  his  personal 
fortune.  The  great  walls  of  the  common 
world  are  the  broadening  constructions 
of  invention.  They  represent,  not  like 
the  great  wall  of  China,  an  exclusion, 
but  the  removal  of  the  barriers,  thereby 
extending  communication,  ever  enlarging 
the  range  of  human  intercourse.  Tele- 
graph, telephone,  cables  are  wrapped 
around  this  planet  in  intricate  coils ; 
radio,  x-ray,  airplane-  television,  mo- 
tion pictures,  all  extend  walls  of  the 
world,  bringing  within  the  magic  circle 
the  wealth  of  human  enterprise.  They 
all  express  the  intense  desire  to  com- 
municate, to  be  in  touch,  to  universalize 
the  walls  of  the  world.  The  separations 
of  distance  fall ; the  delays  of  time  dis- 
appear ; geography  becomes  neighborly ; 
and  the  remotest  Antarctic  talks  daily 
to  metropolitan  New  York.  Walled 
cities  that  excluded,  have  given  place  to 
empires  of  human  contacts. 

....  Prejudice  can  maintain  walls  that 
no  invention  can  remove.  It  is  precisely 
neighbors  who  are  inclined  to  quarrel. 
Means  of  communication  become  valuable 
as  a medium  of  understanding.  The  es- 
sential estrangement  is  that  of  differences 
in  outlook,  in  ways  of  life,  in  the  con- 
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trasts  of  what  is  held  of  major  and 
minor  value.  But  these  differences  will 
always  persist  and  themselves  have  value. 
The  world  is  richer  for  the  variety  of 
ways  that  people  have  devised  in  the 
common  purpose  of  living  a broad,  civil- 
ized life. 

Extending  horizons  call  for  a double 
task,  the  dissipation  of  prejudice  through 
an  emotional  tolerance,  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  intellectual  capacity  to  realize 
the  as  yet  uncreated.  Peoples  at  what- 
ever stage  of  culture  — tribes,  clans, 
castes,  nations — have  ever  lived  by  a 
double  standard ; hospitality  for  those 
within  the  pale,  hostility  for  those  with- 
out. 

....  Walls  by  their  nature  must  include 
and  exclude ; it  is  only  in  the  shift  of 
the  horizon  by  an  emotional  tolerance 
and  an  intelligent  realization,  that  the 
psychological  walls  of  the  world  will 
keep  pace  with  those  of  invention,  both 
fostering  mutual  understanding  and  uni- 
versalizing common  purposes. 

....  But  the  only  proper  note  of  con- 
clusion is  the  normality  of  content.  To 
be  healthy  and  content  and  go  about 
your  business  and  enjoy  life  and  have  no 
“innards”  to  speak  of,  and  no  complexes, 
and  leave  nerves  to  the  nervous,  is  and 
should  be  the  common  lot.” 

The  book  is  a companion  to  Keeping 
Mentally  Fit.  It  is  rather  cheaply  put 
together,  printed  in  small  type,  pub- 
lished by  Greenberg,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Menninger’s  The  Human  Mind  is 
a Literary  Guild  book,  published  by 
Knopf,  bound  in  cloth,  printed  on  cream 
paper  in  clear,  well-spaced  type.  There 
are  many  subdivisions  breaking  up  the 
pages  and  enticing  one  to  dip  in  when 
leafing  through.  It  is  not  in  any  sense 
a textbook  form  of  treatment,  but  more 
nearly  of  the  casebook  type.  It  contains 
bibliographies  at  the  end,  footnotes,  and 
an  excellent  index.  Dr.  Menninger  is  an 
A.  B.  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
M.  D.,  Harvard,  assistant  in  neuopath- 


ology,  Harvard,  now  at  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas, with  his  father  and  brother  in  Men- 
ninger (Neuropsychiatric)  clinic  and 
hospital. 

His  introductory  chapter  outlines  pro- 
gress in  modern  conceptions  of  mind  and 
health.  He  points  to  the  psychiatrist  as 
the  observing,  obscure  physician  in  men- 
tal hospitals,  drawing  conclusions  from 
his  mass  of  data  and  stepping  into  the 
limelight  to  help  right  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  World  War. 

The  chapter  headings  run — 1,  Prin- 
ciples ; 2,  Personalities ; 3,  Symptoms ; 
4,  Motives ; 5,  Treatments ; 6,  Applica- 
tions. These  stark  titles  give  no  con- 
ception of  the  enticing  contents.  One 
opens  at  random  to  such  sentences  as 
“Mary  Covington  has  been  married  one 
beautiful  year,”  or  " He  lived  alone  in  a 
tiny  adobe  house.”  What  happened  to 
Mary’s  beautiful  year  and  why  did  “he” 
live  alone  are  questions  sufficiently  in- 
triguing to  catch  the  attention  of  the 
most  indolent  reader.  Though  written 
for  the  “lay”  mind,  the  style  is  not  ob- 
trusively popular.  The  reader  feels  a 
confidence  in  the  author’s  arrangement 
of  cases  and  deductions  from  them.  So 
often  in  reading  “books  on  mental 
health,”  one  puts  them  down  with  a feel- 
ing of  great  sympathy  with  the  old 
Quaker  who  said  to  his  wife : “All  the 
world  is  queer  except  me  and  thee,  and 
sometmes  thee  is  a little  queer.”  Dr. 
Menninger,  however,  makes  one  feel  that 
“a  little  queerness”  is  quite  normal  and 
that  very  great  “queerness”  may  fre- 
quently be  cured.  His  concluding  state- 
ment is — “Not  all  psychiatrists  agree  on 
details  of  diagnosis  or ’treatment,  or  ever 
will,  in  the  nature  of  things,  because 
psychatrists  are  scientists,  not  creedists. 
But  we  are  of  one  mind  in  our  endeavor 
to  apply  ourselves  to  the  scientific  un- 
derstanding and  correcting  of  human  un- 
happiness and  misbehavior  rather  than 
merely  to  its  description  or  to  its  denial 
or  to  its  punishment.  This  is  the  spirit 
of  modern  psychiatry.” 
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BOOKS  FOB  JUVENILES 

Helen  G.  Betterly,  Children's  Librarian,  Osterhout 
Free  Library,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Black  flower 

Lippincott 

Even  Sara 

Appleton 

Children  of  the  border 

Lippincott 

Flight  of  the  heron 

Coward,  McCann 

Judy  of  the  whalegates 

Doubleday,  Doran 

Winning  Hazard 

Century- 

Alanna 

Harper 

Kullu  and  the  elephant 

Bobbs,  Merrill 

Applepie  Hill 

Macmillan 

At  midnight 

Bobbs,  Merrill 

Loot  of  the  Flying  Dragon 

Little,  Brown 

Town  crier  of  Gevry 

Macmillan 

Troubled  waters 

Appleton 

The  white  lady 

Lippincott 

Timberline 

Harcourt 

Children  of  the  new  forest 

Macmillan,  new  ed. 

Pran  of  Albania 

Doran 

Hoan  of  the  Journal 

Appleton 

Luck  of  Glenlorn 

Century 

Klondike  partners 

Lippincott 

Carol  of  Cranford  High 

Appleton 

Romance  of  Antar 

Coward,  McCann 

Books  for  Younger  Children 

Boy  with  the  parrot 

Macmillan 

Story  of  Mr.  Punch 

Dutton 

Hitty 

Macmillan 

Tilly-Tod 

Doubleday,  Doran 

The  cat  in  Grandfather's  house 

Laidlow  Bros. 

Little  Christmas 

Macmillan 

The  Siamese  cat 

Dutton 

Sally  in  her  fur  coat 

Houghton 

Poetry 

Short  poems  for  short  people 

Dutton 

Forty-nine  poems 

Cape  & Smith 

A little  book  of  necessary  ballads 

Harper 

Every  soul  is  a circus 

Macmillan 

A Junior  anthology  of  world 

Boni 

poetry 

Animal  Stories 

Monkey  that  would  not  kill 

Dodd,  Mead 

Bing,  the  story  of  a small  dog's 

Lathrop,  Lee 

love 

Kah-da,  life  of  a north  Green- 

Doubleday,  Doran 

land  Eskimo  boy 

Scottie,  the  true  story  of  a dog 

Crowell 
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Beskovv,  Elsa 
Bronson,  Wilfred  S. 

Bunzel,  Madeline 
Eisgruber,  Elsa 
Fredericks,  J.  Paget 
Jones,  Wilfred 
Lenski,  Lois 

Sewell,  Helen 
Thackeray,  Wm.  M. 


Pelle’s  new  suit 
Fingerfins — the  tale  of  a 
Sargasso  fish 

A picture  book  of  a big  city 
Spin  top  spin 
Miss  Pert’s  Christmas  tree 
How  the  derrick  works 
The  wonder  city — a picture 
book  of  New  York 
A.  B.  C.  for  every  day 
The  Thackeray  alphabet 


Printed  in  Norway 
Macmillan 

Knopf 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Coward,  McCann 

Macmillan 

Harper 


*A  paper  given  at  the  North  Branch-Lackawanna  District  meeting  at  Dallas,  May, 
1930. 


BOOKS  AND  THE  DYNAMO 

*A  reading  list  by  John  Howard  Knickerbocker,  Librarian. 
Gettysburg  College  Library 

I.  Post-war  spiritual  chaos. 

Philip  Wylie — Gladiator.  N.  Y.  Knopf,  1930,  pp.  332.  $2.50. 

II.  The  “new  humanism” ; an  attempt  at  Spiritual  reconstruction. 

Walter  Lippmann — A preface  to  morals.  N.  Y.  Macm.,  1929,  pp.  348.  $2.50. 
Additional  recent  titles  of  interest: 

1.  John  Dewey — Quest  for  certainty  : a study  of  the  relation  of  knowledge 
and  action  (Gifford  Lectures),  pp.  318,  Minton,  1929.  $4.00. 

2.  H.  L.  Mencken— Treatise  on  the  Gods.  N.  Y.  Knopf,  1930.  $3.00. 

3.  Leon  Samson — The  new  humanism.  N.  Y.  Ives  Washburn.  $3.00. 

4.  Charles  Francis  Potter — Humanism : a new  religion.  N.  Y.  Simon  & 
Schuster.  Spring,  1930. 

5.  Ernest  R.  Trattner — The  autobiography  of  God ; an  interpretation.  N. 
Y.  Scribner.  $2.50. 

III.  The  “new  humanism ” as  applied  in  fiction. 

John  Erskine — Sincerity,  a story  of  our  time.  Indianapolis  Bobbs-Merrill, 

1929,  pp.  356.  $2.50. 

Additional  recent  titles  of  interest: 

1.  Wells,  H.  G. — The  autocracy  of  Mr.  Parkam.  Doubleday,  Doran.  Spring, 

1930. 

2.  Floyd  Dell — Love  in  the  machine  age : a psychological  study  of  the 
transition  from  patriarchal  society.  N.  Y.  Farrar  & Rinehart,  $3.50, 
1930. 

IV.  The  American  machine,  the  basis  of  modernism . 

Michael  Pupin — Romance  of  the  machine.  N.  Y.  Scribner,  1930,  pp.  111. 

$1.00. 

V.  The  conquest  of  the  machine. 

H.  Dubreuie- — Robots  or  men?  A French  workman’s  experience  in  American 
industry.  N.  Y.  Harper,  1930,  pp.  248.  $3.00. 
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Additional  recent  titles  of  interest: 

1.  Stuart  Chase — Men  and  machines.  N.  Y.  Macm.,  1929,  pp.  354.  $2.50. 
2 Raymond  Blaine  Fosdick — The  old  savage  in  the  new  civilization.  N.  Y. 
Doubleday,  Doran,  1929,  pp.  239.  $2.50. 

3.  Silas  Bent- — Machine  made  man.  N.  Y.  Farrar  and  Rinehart.  $3.00.  1930. 

4.  Glenn  Frank — The  machine  in  politics.  Spring,  1930. 

VI.  Rekindled  spirituality  as  a result  of  the  machine. 

Millikan,  Robert  Andrews — Science  and  the  new  cvilization.  N.  Y.  Scrib- 
ner, 1930.  $2.00.  pp.  194. 

Additional  recent  books  on  this  subject: 

Floyd  L.  Darrow — New  world  of  physical  discovery.  Indianapolis  Bobbs- 
Merrill.  1930.  $3.00. 

VII.  Politically  interpreting  the  spirit  of  the  new  age. 

Gibbons,  Herbert  Adams — Nationalism  and  internationalism,  pp.  273.  N. 
Y.  Stokes,  1930.  $2.50.  (World  Unity  Library.) 

Additional  titles: 

Scott  Nearing — Imperialism.  Vanguard  Press,  Spring,  1930.  (A  study  of 
the  development  of  world  imperialism  throughout  recorded  history.) 
Gibbons,  Herbert  Adams — Wide  Horizons.  Century,  1930.  (A  study  of  the 
World’s  progress  since  1900.) 

VIII.  Broader  vistas. 

Halliburton,  Richard — New  worlds  to  conquer.  Indianapolis  Bobbs-Merrill 
(e.  1929),  $5.00,  pp.  368. 

Additional  titles: 

Crowther,  Samuel — Romance  and  rise  of  the  American  Tropics.  390  pp. 
$5.00.  Doubleday,  Doran,  1929. 

IX.  The  supreme  task  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Randall,  John  Herman — A world  community.  N.  Y.  Stokes,  1930,  pp.  294. 


*A  list  of  books  the  basis  of  a paper  read  at  the  Harrisburg  District  meeting  at 
Hanover,  April,  1930. 

The  President  of  the  Association  there- 
upon appointed  that  member  Chairman 
of  a Committee  to  look  into  the  matter, 
and  make  recommendation  as  to  what 
action  should  be  taken. 

The  Chairman,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  selected  two  other  mem- 
bers to  serve  with  him.  None  of  these 
Committee  members  had  any  special 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  promotion 
and  organization  of  libraries,  and  none 
of  them,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  had 
any  previous  official  connection  with 
libraries. 

The  Committee  wrote  to  the  American 
Library  Association  and  the  Library  Ex- 
tension Division  in  Harrisburg,  and  later 
the  Chairman  had  a conference  in  Har- 


THE  UPPER  DARBY  FREE  PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY 

From  a casual  proposal  in  a local 
community  improvement  Association  to  a 
Free  .Public  Library,  established  and 
operated  by  a tax  levy  voted  by  the 
people  in  less  than  two  years,  is  no  mean 
achievement.  Such  a thing  has  happened 
in  Upper  Darby  Township,  and  the 
story  is  briefly  outlined  herewith  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  stimulate  other  com- 
munities in  Pennsylvania  to  similar 
achievement. 

In  the  Fall  of  1928  a member  of  the 
Stonehurst  Improvement  Association  pro- 
posed, that  the  Association  should  take 
steps  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the 
Community  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Public  Library. 
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risburg  with  Miss  Anna  MacDonald  of 
the  State  Library. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  re- 
ceived, the  Committee  recommended  to 
the  Association  that  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  secure  a tax  levy  for  a modest 
beginning  with  a qualified  librarian  and 
a few  books.  With  the  assistance  of 
Miss  MacDonald,  a tentative  budget  was 
worked  out.  This  recommendation  was 
accepted,  and  the  same  Committee  was 
instructed  to  proceed  with  a plan  of 
action. 

As  the  Township  Commissioners  had 
voted  to  build  a new  Township  Hall,  it 
was  suggested  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  procure  space  in  this  building  for  a 
few  years,  which  would  be  rent  free. 

The  Commissioners  were  approached 
on  this  subject  and  showed  an  interest 
at  once,  and  tentatively  agreed  that  such 
a plan  could  be  worked  out. 

It  was  proposed  to  the  Commissioners 
that  inasmuch  as  the  project  involved  a 
slight  tax  levy,  it  should  be  submitted 
to  the  people  at  the  next  election.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  by  adopting  this 
plan  the  people  themselves  could  decide. 
If  they  did  not  want  a special  tax  they 
would  vote  against  it,  but  if  they  did 
want  it  they  would  vote  for  it,  and  the 
Commissioners  would  get  the  credit  for 
putting  it  on  the  ballot.  Consequently, 
the  question  of  a special  tax  levy  of  one 
quarter  of  a mill  was  voted  on  in  the 
November  1929  election,  and  carried  in 
every  ward  n the  Township  but  two. 

The  Association  Committee  of  three 
was  enlarged  to  about  twenty-five,  in- 
cluding representative  people  in  the 
Township.  These  constituted  a sponsor- 
ing committee,  chiefly  for  purposes  of 
publicity. 

The  Improvement  Association  voted 
the  sum  of  Twenty-five  Dollars  ($25,001 
to  defray  expenses  of  the  Committee, 
but  as  a matter  of  fact,  I think  less  than 
Ten  Dollars  ($10.00)  of  the  amount 
was  expended. 

As  there  was  a primary  election  in 
September  preceding  the  November  elec- 
tion, in  which  there  was  a hotly  con- 


tested local  fight,  there  were  rallies  in 
every  ward  in  the  Township.  The  Com- 
mittee had  no  difficulty  in  having  the 
library  question  presented  at  practically 
all  of  these,  representing  all  factions, 
and  in  many  instances  they  voted 
unanimously  to  support  the  project.  The 
Women's  Clubs  and  Improvement  Asso- 
ciations were  also  reached  and  asked 
to  work  for  the  project  on  election  day. 

The  three  local  newspapers  were  gen- 
erous in  giving  news  space.  The  details 
of  our  plan  were  explained  to  the  Com- 
munity whenever  opportunity  presented. 

The  vote  in  November  was  in  the  af- 
firmative and  the  Committee  was  re- 
quested to  nominate  suitable  members 
for  the  Board  of  Trustees.  This  was 
done  and  the  Board  was  appointed  early 
in  1930.  They  proceeded  at  once  to 
organize,  holding  their  first  meeting  in 
March. 

It  was  found  because  of  unforeseen 
delays  that  the  new  Township  Hall 
would  not  be  ready  for  a year,  so  a 
prominent  real  estate  man  was  ap- 
proached and  donated  space  in  one  of 
his  buildings  rent  free  until  the  Town- 
ship Hall  would  be  ready. 

These  rooms  are  partly  furnished  at 
this  date  (July  1,  1930).  There  are 
about  1000  books  purchased,  and  the 
Board  hopes  to  have  4000  books  ready 
for  circulation  and  the  Library  open  to 
the  public  not  later  than  September  15, 
1930. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  suggest  some 
of  the  arguments  that  were  used  in  the 
campaign.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
Upper  Darby  was  a rapidly  growing 
Community,  so  much  so  that  it  was  at- 
tracting attention  all  over  the  country 
and  that  it  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
state  without  a public  library ; that  it 
should  be  a matter  of  pride  to  the  citi- 
zens to  take  steps  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. The  cost  to  the  tax  payer  was 
emphasized  showing  that  it  would  amount 
to  only  an  average  of  seventy-five  cents 
per  family  per  year ; also  the  reasons 
for  adopting  the  plan  of  tax  levy  rather 
than  thru  private  subscriptions. 
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The  committee  emphasized  as  much  as 
possible  also  that  they  were  interested 
in  books  and  trained  leadership  and  not 
buildings  so  that  the  cost  would  not 
necessarily  be  large  in  the  immediate 
future.  They  pledged  that  there  would 
be  no  politics  in  the  conduct  of  the 
library. 

It  was  a constant  source  of  inspiration 
to  the  committee  to  find  the  small  degree 
of  criticism  or  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
the  community  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  whole  project  was  accepted  and  put 
across. 

A.  G.  Fraser, 

Pres,  of  the  Library  Board. 


THE  HATBORO  LIBRARY 

On  May  1.  the  Union  Library  cele- 
brated its  175th  anniversary. 

Founded  in  1755  when  Hatboro  was 
a village  of  twelve  families,  by  four  men 
— the  Rev.  Charles  Beatty,  Rev.  Joshua 
Potts,  John  Lukens  and  Joseph  Hart — - 
who  met  in  the  “Crooked  Billet,”  formed 
a partnership  and  paid  into  the  treasury 
forty-four  pounds  and  seven  shillings. 

This  sum  was  immediately  spent  for 
books  which  had  to  be  ordered  from  a 
stationer  and  bookseller  in  London.  The 
books  arrived  one  year  and  twelve  days 
later,  unfortunately  so  wet  from  the 
hazards  of  crossing  the  ocean  that  the 
honorable  directors  and  secretary  spent 
a day  drying  them  out. 

The  Rev.  Joshua  Potts,  a school 
master,  “a  person  of  great  usefulness  and 
having  lost  one  arm,”  was  made  libra- 
rian, and  when  the  books  had  been  “set 
up”  in  his  school  house  “the  whole  com- 
pany was  advised  to  meet  . . . that  the 
books  might  be  delivered  out  by  lott 
without  the  least  appearance  of  partial- 
ity, which  was  done  to  universal  satis- 
faction.” (This  extract  is  taken  from 
the  Minutes  of  the  Company.  Ed.) 

For  seventy  years  the  library  was 
moved  around  to  the  homes  of  the  va- 
rious secretaries.  During  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  it  was  carted  many  miles  to 
the  home  of  Daniel  Longstreth  to  keep 
it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 


British  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of 
the  ‘Crooked  Billet.’ 

Many  eminent  people  were  patrons — 
Thomas  Penn,  the  son  of  William  Penn  ; 
Lady  Ferguson,  granddaughter  of  Gover- 
nor William  Keith,  first  colonial  Gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania ; Willian  Tennent, 
the  founder  of  the  Log  College  which  is 
conceded  to  have  been  the  birthplace 
of  Presbyterianism  in  America ; Seneca 
Lukens,  who  made  the  clock  in  Indepen- 
dence Hall,  and  Robert  Collyer,  the 
blacksmith  who  developed  into  a famous 
preacher  and  lecturer.  Lady  Ferguson, 
in  1783,  gave  a considerable  donation. 
One  of  these  volumes,  the  charter  for 
the  library  signed  by  William  Penn,  and 
a copy  of  the  original  minutes  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  library  during  the  cele- 
bration. 

A building  was  erected  when  Nathan 
Holt,  in  1846,  left  a sum  of  $5713.63  to 
the  library,  of  which  $3,000  was  to  be 
used  for  a building.  The  directors,  per- 
sonally, supervised  the  work  done  and 
in  1851  the  present  beautiful  Doric  li- 
brary was  ready  for  use.  The  large  li- 
brary room  with  high  windows  and  a 
balcony  around  the  entire  room  is  in  ex- 
cellent form  for  use  today.  The  follow- 
ing inscription  opposite  the  entrance, 
“Knowledge  is  the  foundation  of  liberty,” 
is  an  indication  of  the  high  ideals  of  the 
directors,  who  from  the  beginning  have 
taken  a pride  in  the  institution  and  given 
thought  and  time  to  its  welfare.  There 
are  pleasant  rooms  in  the  rear  for  the 
librarian. 

In  1852  the  Legislature  exempted  the 
building  from  taxation.  Several  attempts 
had  been  made  to  catalog  the  books  but 
it  was  not  until  1809  that  a satisfactory 
catalog  was  made  and  the  books  classi- 
fied. 

As  a part  of  the  175th  anniversary  an 
effort  was  made  to  raise  the  endowment 
of  $9,000  to  $20,000.  The  library  now 
sells  its  "shares”  at  $10  dollars  per  share 
and  an  annual  payment  of  $2.50  per 
year,  non-share  holders  may  rent  shares 
for  $4.00  per  year,  and  pupils  in  the 
schools  for  $1.00  per  year.  There  are 
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seventeen  shares  given  for  the  use  of 
the  pupils. 

The  celebration  was  a truly  remark- 
able occasion.  The  Union  Library  was 
of  legal  age  before  the  American  Revolu- 
tion ; it  has  been  a center  of  learning  and 
culture,  continuously,  for  175  years,  sup- 
ported and  controlled  by  the  users  with- 
out any  ‘‘compulsory  methods”  having  to 
be  used.  “Long  before  there  were  any 
railroads,  automobiles,  oil  to  run  them, 
or  even  roads  as  we  know  them,  now, 
the  library  was  a going  institution.” 

“Wars  have  been  waged,  pestilences 
have  swept  the  country,  financial  crashes 
have  sent  many  contemporary  institu- 
tions into  discard,  generations  have  come 
and  gone,  but  this  library  has  come 
through  them  all  intact  and  it  stands 
unique  in  its  historic  and  educational 
interest.” 

So  it  was  fitting  that  there  should  be 
greetings  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  that  many  people  should 
gather  from  many  sections  to  do  honor 
to  Hatboro's  library  and  its  faithful 
friends  through  all  of  these  years. 

A.  A.  M. 


WHAT  THE  UNION  LIBRARY 
(HATBORO)  DID  FOR  A 
BLACKSMITH 

*Ry  Edward  W.  Hocker,  Librarian 
Germantown  Historical  Society 
Of  the  many  shining  souls  that  have 
gained  inspiration  within  the  walls  of 
Hatboro’s  library  during  the  past  175 
years,  one  that  should  not  be  forgotten 
today  is  the  “blacksmith  preacher”  of 
Cheltenham.  This  library  helped  him 
attain  a realization  of  his  powers  so 
that,  abandoning  the  blacksmith’s  forge, 
he  began  forging  the  minds  and  souls  of 
men,  and  for  three  decades  he  held  a 
foremost  place  among  the  eloquent 
preachers  and  orators  of  America. 

This  library  was  a century  old  when 
Robert  Collyer  discovered  it.  His  home 
was  in  what  formerly  was  known  as 
Ashbourne,  and  he  worked  as  a black- 
smith in  Hammond’s  hammer  factory,  on 


Taeony  Creek.  Ever  since  his  appren- 
tice days  in  Yorkshire,  England,  he  had 
been  passionately  fond  of  reading.  After 
coming  to  Cheltenham  in  1850  the  de- 
mands of  his  growing  family  left  little 
to  spend  for  literary  luxuries.  He  had 
been  made  a local  preacher  in  the  Miles- 
town  Methodist  Church,  on  York  road 
at  the  city  line.  One  Sunday  he 
preached  for  the  Methodists  of  Hatboro. 
Listen  to  his  own  words  telling  how  he 
conducted  services  for  the  congregation 
whose  guests  we  are  today  and  how  this 
led  him  to  the  library  across  the  street. 

“One  day  a fine  old  farmer  halted  his 
team  at  our  door  on  his  way  to  the  city 
to  see  if  I would  come  for  a Sunday  to 
preach  in  their  church  some  six  miles 
away  in  another  circuit.  I accepted  the 
call  without  demur.  Nothing  was  said 
about  transport,  though  it  was  a stiff 
walk ; but  this  made  no  matter,  for  in 
those  days  it  was  about  as  easy  for  me 
to  walk  as  to  sit  still. 

“So  I went  and  found  a good  audience 
of  sorts  to  hear  or  see  me  ; but  on  open- 
ing a ragged  Bible  to  find  my  lesson  it 
was  not  to  be  found,  the  lesson  or  the 
text,  and  I used  no  manuscript.  So 
I took  what  there  was  left  and  went 
through  with  the  service,  perhaps  wTith 
a touch  of  temper.  They  thanked  me 
with  warmth  when  the  service  was  over 
and  asked  me  to  come  again  soon.  “Yes,” 
I answered,  “I  will  be  glad  to  come 
again  when  I am  free,”  but  told  them 
my  bother  with  the  old  Bible  and  said  : 
“I  cannot  come  again  until  you  get  a 
new  one.”  So  this  they  promised  they 
would  do,  and  made  their  promise  good. 

"The  trouble  I found  was  this,  in  talk- 
ing with  my  host  : the  church  was  en- 
dowed with  an  income  of  about  $300  a 
year,  if  my  memory  holds  good,  and  this 
was  no  blessing  but  a bane  because  it 
tapped  the  springs  of  their  own  striving 
and  giving,  though  they  were  well-to-do 
farmers  in  the  main. 

"There  was  no  fee,  of  course,  but  all 
the  same  there  was  a rich  reward.  I 
found  the  town  had  a library  in  which 
m.v  host  held  a share  he  did  not  use ; 
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and  finding  out,  with  no  great  trouble, 
my  passion  for  books,  be  said : “I  shall 
be  glad  if  you  will  use  my  share,  with 
no  cost  to  yourself.”  So  most  gladly  I 
accepted  the  gift. 

“The  free  pass  for  the  library  was  a 
great  boon.  Here  was  a fine  wealth  of 
American  books,  and  English  also,  I had 
not  read.  A fine  old  farmer  had  found 
a long  while  ago  that  this  was  the  noblest 
use  he  could  make  of  a good  deal  of  his 
money — to  build  up  a library  among  the 
rich,  green  lands ; and  so  there  it  was 
waiting  for  me,  with  its  treasure  of  good 
books.  I see  them  again  as  they  stand 
on  the  shelves,  and  think  I could  walk 
right  in  and  lay  my  hands  on  those  that 
won  me  most  potently  and  cast  their 
spell  again  over  my  heart — I may  men- 
tion Hawthorne  among  them  all  as  the 
author  I found  there  for  the  first  time 
who  won  my  heart  for  good  and  all.” 

Many  a time  in  those  days  before 
automobiles  or  trolley  cars  or  even  rail- 
road trains  came  to  Hatboro,  Robert 
Collyer  walked  the  six  miles  from  Chel- 
tenham to  Hatboro  and  six  miles  back 
again.  He  would  work  overtime  during 
the  week  to  gain  the  opportunity  to  go 
to  the  library.  As  for  the  long  journey 
afoot,  he  said:  “I  wist  not  how  far  it 
was,  for  I read  the  whole  way.”  The 
books  that  he  took  home  he  would  read 
while  operating  the  bellows  at  the  forge, 
while  eating  his  meals  and  until  late 
bedtime  and  in  the  early  morning. 

“I  did  worse  than  that,’’  he  said, 
speaking  of  earlier  times  in  England, 
“for  when  I went  courting  I would  still 
be  reading,  and  if  my  sweetheart  had 
not  been  the  best  lassie  in  all  the  world 
for  me,  as  well  as  the  bonniest,  she  would 
have  given  me  the  mitten,  and  served  me 
right.”  Like  every  booklover,  he  yearned 
not  only  to  read  books  but  to  own  them. 
“From  the  first,”  he  said  in  his  reminis- 
cences, “I  bought  books  and  denied  my- 
self beer,  because  I could  not  afford  both. 
I liked  beer,  but  I liked  books  better.” 

But  he  had  to  be  exceedingly  guarded 
in  his  spending  of  money,  even  for  second- 
hand books,  for,  he  said,  “the  dear  house- 


mother put  her  foot  down  : the  money 

was  wanted  in  the  home.  And  she  held 
me  so  well  in  hand  that  I remember  lay- 
ing out  not  quite  a dollar  in  a very 
thick  volume  of  Littel  I could  not  resist, 
but  durst  not  bring  in  under  my  arm. 
So  I hid  it  under  a currant  bush  until 
next  morning  ajid  arose  up  early  to 
smuggle  the  thing  into  the  house.  It 
was  some  days  before  the  wife  saw  it 
in  my  hand  and  said,  ‘My  dear,  where 
did  you  get  that  book?’  And  I answered 
softly,  ‘Why,  I have  had  this  book 
some  time.’  Which  was  in  some  sort 
true : I had  owned  the  book  a whole 
week.  The  mother  smiled  but  said  no 
more.  I was  forgiven  : we  were  good  at 
forgiving,  my  wife  and  I.” 

Later  Robert  Collyer  became  a bor- 
rower at  the  Mercantile  Library,  in  Phila- 
delphia. Thus  he  educated  himself,  for 
in  his  youth  he  had  been  permitted  to 
go  to  school  only  three  years. 

“I  was  still  bound  fast  by  the  anvil,” 
he  wrote.  “But  what  matters  about  a 
hard  day's  work  at  the  anvil  while  there 
was  some  new  volume  to  read  when  the 
day’s  work  was  done,  or  old  one  to  read 
with  ever  new  delight?  My  new  book 
or  old  one,  with  the  sweet  green  lane  in 
the  summer  time  where  I could  walk 
while  the  birds  sang  their  native  song, 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  green  things 
growing  floated  in  the  soft  summer  air, 
and  the  friends  in  winter,  with  the  good 
wife  busy  about  the  room  and  the  little 
ones  sleeping  in  their  cribs — I look  back 
to  those  times  still  and  wonder  whether 
they  were  not  the  best  I ever  knew.” 

And  perhaps  we  today  also  wonder — 
wonder  whether  with  all  our  movies  and 
radios  and  airplanes  and  high  speed  and 
the  literary  culture  of  the  Sunday  supple- 
ment, we  are  producing  any  Robert  Coll- 
yer. 

Lucretia  Mott,  noted  Quaker  preacher 
and  abolitionist,  who  lived  near  the  Coll- 
yer home,  became  his  warm  friend.  His 
zeal  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  finally 
forced  him  to  part  company  with  the 
church  wherein  he  was  a local  preacher. 
Through  the  aid  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
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Henry  Furness,  of  Philadelphia,  another 
leader  of  the  Abolitionists,  Itobert  Coll- 
yer  was  called  to  Chicago  to  become 
minister-at-large  of  the  Unitarian  Church 
in  that  city.  He  engaged  in  missionary 
and  social  work  in  Chicago,  served  the 
Sanitary  Commission  in  camps  and  hos- 
pitals of  the  Civil  War,  founded  the 
Church  of  the  Unity  in  Chicago,  preached 
there  for  many  years  to  large  congre- 
gations and  became  conspicuous  as  a 
lecturer  in  an  era  of  famous  lecturers. 

In  1879  he  went  to  New  York  as 
minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah. 
There  he  died  in  1912. 

Several  times  at  the  height  of  his  fame 
he  returned  to  Cheltenham  and  preached 
or  lectured  in  the  church  where  he  had 
been  a local  preacher.  Three  of  his 
children  are  buried  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Milestown  Church,  now  known  as  the 
Oak  Lane  Methodist  Church. 

The  secret  of  Robert  Collyer’s  triumph 
as  an  orator  lay  in  his  mastery  of  simple, 
terse  Anglo-Saxon.  This  he  attained 
through  his  early  study  of  the  Bible,  sup- 
plemented by  his  wide  reading  of  good 
literature  such  as  he  obtained  in  Hat- 
boro’s  library.  A student  at  a New  York 
theological  school  once  told  Dr.  Collyer 
that  his  instructor  had  urged  the  class 
to  go  hear  Robert  Collyer  preach  to  try 
to  get  his  secret  of  the  use  of  English. 
"But,”  added  the  instructor,  “you  musn’t 
believe  a word  of  his  theology.” 

However,  Robert  Collyer’s  theology  did 
not  offend.  The  deep  spirituality  of  his 
being  made  doctrinal  argument  impos- 
sible for  him . He  was  the  friend  of 
many  orthodox  clergymen,  and  no  ele- 
ment of  bitterness  toward  other  faiths 
ever  entered  his  discourses. 

All  his  life  he  lived  simply.  In  stature 
he  was  massive,  in  disposition  sunny  and 
genial.  “If  you  want  to  do  well,”  he 
said,  “keep  well.  Don’t  rob  yourself  of 
health  even  for  the  sake  of  education . 
Eat  well,  dirnk  well,  and  sleep  eight 
hours  a day,  and  be  as  sweet  and  clean 
all  around  as  you  are  in  the  living  room.” 

His  life  radiated  inspiration  and  sym- 
pathetic helpfulness.  No  one  who  heard 
or  saw  Robert  Collyer  could  ever  for- 


get the  winsomeness  of  his  personality. 
Had  he  lived  in  other  lands  and  in 
another  age  he  would  have  found  a place 
in  the  church’s  catagory  of  saints.  To 
recall  just  one  experience  among  many  : 

Once  there  came  to  him  a Woman  who 
told  him  how  he  had  wrought  a miracle 
in  her  life.  When  he  was  minister  in 
Chicago  this  woman  was  the  keeper  of  a 
vile  resort.  She  went  to  Robert  Collyer 
to  have  him  marry  her  to  a felon  just 
released  from  prison.  Their  purpose  was 
to  continue  their  old  life.  But  something 
in  his  sunny  smile,  his  prayer  and  his 
words  of  counsel  led  both  of  them  to 
enter  upon  a new  life,  and  when  the 
woman  called  on  Dr.  Collyer  in  New 
York  her  husband  was  a Congregational 
minister  in  one  of  the  western  states. 

To  have  had  some  part  in  the  mould- 
ing of  such  a character  is  one  of  the 
glories  of  Hatboro’s  library. 

*A  paper  given  at  the  celebration  of  the 
175th  anniversary  of  the  Union  Library, 
Hatboro,  May  1,  1930. 


DISTRICT  MEETINGS 

Fair  weather  smiled  on  all  the  dis- 
trict meetings  held  so  far  this  year.  In- 
deed in  some  instances  the  sun  gave  us 
such  a warm  welcome  it  was  almost  over- 
powering. But  pleasant  weather  is  al- 
ways an  inducement  to  go  somewhere, 
especially  in  the  spring,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  meetings  have  been  well 
attended. 

Mrs.  Howland  had  a splendid  program 
for  the  Philadelphia  District  meeting 
held  in  Drexel  Institute  in  February. 
One  of  the  speakers  was  Mrs.  May 
Lamberton  Becker  who  gave  a list  of  the 
newest  of  new  books,  with  just  enough  of 
the  atmosphere  of  each  to  make  you  sigh 
for  a big  arm  chair  and  a half-dozen 
alluring  volumes,  and  the  leisure  to 
browse  at  will. 

Is  it  Lancaster  or  York  which  claims 
to  be  the  garden  spot  of  Pennsylvania? 
Whichever  is  entitled  to  that  characteri- 
zation, the  York  County  city  of  Hanover 
certainly  deserves  mention  for  its  flowers. 
The  Hanover  Library  was  redolent  with 
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the  perfume  of  roses,  and  their  beauty 
was  the  first  thing  which  caught  one’s 
eye  on  the  day  of  the  meeting  there.  At 
noon  we  drove  out  to  the  Hanover 
Country  Club  for  lunch,  which  made  an 
agreeable  break  in  the  day’s  program. 

Another  April  meeting  was  that  held  by 
the  Bucks  County  librarians  at  Fallsing- 
ton,  and  again  the  weather  smiled  and 
flowers  greeted  us  when  we  entered  the 
library.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  have  at 
these  meetings  someone  from  other  states 
to  discuss  our  library  problems.  At  this 
meeting  we  had  guests  from  Trenton, 
among  them  Mr.  C.  L.  Trevor  who  gave 
us  a very  delightful  account  of  a recent 
trip  to  Mexico. 

In  May  there  were  eight  district  meet- 
ings. Beginning  with  that  of  the  Four 
County  Library  Club  at  Aliquippa,  there 
were  four  in  the  western  end  of  the 
State.  It  would  be  fine  if  every  libra- 
rian might  have  the  opportunity,  some 
time,  to  see  the  beautiful  new  library  of 
Aliquippa.  Indeed,  it  is  a great  pity 
that  each  librarian  in  the  State  has  not 
the  chance  to  visit  every  other  library, 
for  there  is  something  interesting  and 
characteristic  about  each  one. 

If  it  were  only  possible  to  swap  dis- 
tricts or  play  leap-frog  for  a year  or  two 
in  order  that  each  of  us  could  see  how 
the  libraries  in  other  districts  do  things. 
The  Aliquippa  Library  had  a most  in- 
teresting display  of  magazine  binding  at 
the  meeting.  This  library  does  its  own 
binding  of  magazines,  and  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  tell  you  more  of  the  method 
in  another  place. 

At  the  Homestead  meeting,  Mr.  Munn 
of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh, 
gave  a very  graphic  statement  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s standing  in  the  library  world. 
In  spite  of  the  years  of  library  service 
which  Pennsylvania  can  boast,  we  are 
very  close  to  the  bottom  rank  when  we 
come  to  reckon  our  per  capita  book  dis- 
tribution. It  is  a challenge  to  all  com- 
munities to  give  more  thought  and  better 
support  to  the  libraries. 

Oil  City  entertained  the  Allegheny 
Valley  District,  and  although  Oil  City 
is  at  one  end  of  this  long  narrow  district 


there  was  a splendid  turn-out.  Miss 
Trosli  presided  at  the  meeting  and  we 
had  some  interesting  discussions  of  li- 
brary problems.  Among  them  was  that 
of  the  charging  systems  used  in  libraries, 
especially  that  of  Detroit,  which  is  being 
watched  as  being  a possible  labor-saver. 
The  question  is  whether  the  smaller  li- 
braries have  a large  enough  book  supply 
to  make  such  a method  practical. 

The  Erie-McKean  District  met  in 
Bradford  this  year.  Miss  Steele  had  a 
most  interesting  program  and  the  day 
was  very  enjoyable  from  start  to  finish. 
Luncheon  was  served  in  the  new  hotel 
of  Bradford,  and  was  not  only  delicious, 
but  the  surroundings  in  the  private  din- 
ing room  with  its  big  square  table, 
beautiful  center-piece  and  accessories 
made  it  delightful. 

In  Altoona,  where  the  fourth  of  the 
western  district  meetings  was  held,  the 
meeting  was  in  the  Roosevelt  School 
Auditorium.  The  Conemaugh- Juniata 
District  is  a large  one,  with  the  libraries 
very  much  scattered  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  a place  which  is  near  every  one. 
Altoona  is  quite  conveniently  located  to 
reach  the  majority  of  the  libraries  and 
we  had  a larger  number  of  libraries  rep- 
resented than  usual.  As  yet  Altoona 
has  no  public  library  building.  The 
School  District  has  set  aside  a large 
room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Roosevelt 
School  for  a public  library.  But  the 
town  has  voted  a bond  issue  to  be  used 
to  erect  a library  building  and  perhaps 
when  it  is  our  good  fortune  to  hold  our 
district  meeting  in  Altoona  again,  it  will 
be  in  their  new  home. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  places  for  a 
meeting  was  that  where  the  Lackawanna- 
North  Branch  District  met,  Dallas.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  the  gymnasium  of 
the  Misericordia  College.  It  was  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  season,  and  everyone 
enjoyed  it,  from  the  time  we  were  greeted 
by  Mother  Catherine  and  her  staff,  who 
took  us  up  to  the  top  of  the  College 
Hall  where  we  had  a wonderful  view  of 
the  Pennsylvania  hills  to  the  last  glimpse 
we  had  of  the  buildings  and  hills  as  we 
drove  away  in  the  afternoon. 
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The  spring  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
District  was  held  in  Jenkintown,  another 
library  which  everyone  should  make  it 
a point  to  visit,  because  of  its  beauty  and 
historical  interest.  While  this  was  one 
of  the  smaller  meetings  of  the  season,  it 
was  full  of  interest  to  those  who  attended. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  spring  was 
held  at  Reading  where  the  Lehigh  Valley 
District  met.  One  of  the  interesting 
features  of  this  meeting  was  a display  of 
free  reference  material  which  is  avail- 
able for  every  public  library,  and  which 
is  of  value  to  any  library  doing  refer- 
ence work.  We  are  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  publish  the  list  of  this  material, 
but  wish  every  one  might  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  display  which  the 
Reading  Library  had  arranged  for  the 
meeting. 

They  were  all  good  meetings,  but  space 
does  not  permit  more  than  the  mention 
of  them.  There  were  many  interesting 
papers,  some  of  which  will  be  published 
in  Library  Notes  from  time  to  time.  We 
wish  we  might  print  them  all.  We 
had  some  lively  discussions  and  round- 
tables. 

At  most  of  the  meetings  we  had  a sur- 
vey of  library  facilities  by  counties  which 
proved  illuminating  enough.  We  still 
have  many  miles  to  go  in  providing  free 
public  library  service  to  every  one  in  our 
state. 

There  are  to  be  four  more  district 
meetings  this  year : that  of  rhe  Phila- 
delphia District’s  fall  meeting  in  Jeffer- 
sonville ; the  Bucks  County  meeting  in 
Southampton ; the  Tioga-Potter  District 
in  Wellsboro ; and  the  Four  County 
Library  Club  for  which  a place  has  not 
yet  been  found. 

What  topics  shall  we  take  up  at  these 
and  future  meetings?  We  shall  be  glad 
for  any  suggestions.  E.  L.  M. 


NEWS  AND  GOSSIP 
Allentown 

The  Allentown  Free  Library  has  re- 
ceived an  increase  of  over  $4,000  in  its 
budget  for  this  year. 

Athens 

The  Spalding  Memorial  Library  has  an 


extension  collection  of  303  volumes  given 
by  the  Athens  Library  Club,  which  is 
sent  to  ten  rural  schools. 

Avondale 

Avondale  has  received  a gift  of  $2,000 
from  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Sullivan  of  Phila- 
delphia in  memory  of  her  husband.  This 
will  be  placed  in  an  endowment  fund  and 
the  interest  used  for  books  each  year. 
The  first  books  to  be  bought  will  be  a 
much  needed  set  of  encyclopedias,  and 
each  year  the  books  chosen  will  be  books 
of  permanent  value. 

Illoonisburg 

A collection  of  ancient  articles,  some 
of  them  dating  back  centuries  before  1 
Christ,  has  been  received  at  the  Public 
Library  and  is  being  displayed  on  the 
first  floor. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a collection 
which  will  be  of  permanent  value  and 
interest  to  the  library  and  town.  It  is 
hoped  that  interested  patrons  will  add 
to  the  collection  from  time  to  time. 
Donora 

Plans  for  the  public  library  are  pro- 
gressing steadily. 

Miss  Margaret  McVicker,  school  libra- 
rian of  Monessen,  has  been  engaged  to 
prepare  the  books  already  donated  for 
use. 

A permanent  librarian  is  to  be  engaged 
later. 

Fallsington 

The  Fallsington  Free  Library  has  re- 
ceived this  year  a bequest  of  $5,000  from 
the  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  II.  W.  Comfort, 
for  many  years  president  of  its  Board 
of  Directors. 

This  sum  will  be  added  to  (he  endow- 
ment fund  of  the  library. 

Greenville 

The  Public  Library  recently  received 
a gift  of  $500  from  the  Chicago  Bridge 
and  Iron  Works  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books. 

Hatboro 

There  are  few  libraries  in  Pennsyl- 
vania which  can  number  the  years  of 
service  which  the  Union  Library  of  Hat- 
boro records.  The  library  celebrated  its 
175th  anniversary  on  May  1,  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  which  lasted  all  day. 
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An  additional  endowment  of  .$8,000  was 
raised  as  a part  of  the  celebration. 

Lansdowne 

In  April  1929  the  library  was  taken 
over  by  the  town  council  and  % mill 
tax  added  for  expenses. 

Each  year  a substantial  amount  is 
added  to  the  building  fund,  so  that  the 
library  may  have  a home  of  its  own  some 
day. 

Montrose 

During  this  summer  Mr.  Francis  R. 
Cope,  Jr.,  president  of  the  county  library, 
is  to  give  a series  of  five  lectures  on  New 
Zealand,  the  Fiji  Islands,  Australia,  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  Sumatra  and  Japan. 
The  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  origi- 
nal moving  pictures  and  lantern  slides. 

The  proceeds  of  these  lectures  will  be 
given  to  the  county  library. 

New  Alexandria 

The  library  now  occupies  a room  in 
the  Community  Center  which  was  dedi- 
cated September  19,  1929.  Three  chairs 
and  a desk  were  added  to  the  equipment, 
the  gift  of  the  F.  V.  Club. 

New  Hope  & Solebury 

The  library  is  in  need  of  a larger  in- 
come to  meet  the  demands  of  an  in- 
creased expense  account,  largely  due  to 
a raise  in  the  rent. 

A Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
been  appointed,  Mr.  I.  S.  Worthington 
and  Mr.  R.  A.  Large,  to  hunt  less  ex- 
pensive quarters. 

Miss  Alice  Cook,  who  for  some  time 
acted  as  librarian,  has  accepted  a posi- 
tion in  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company  of 
New  York. 

North  East 

The  library  received  a bequest  of  $4,- 
526.40  this  year  for  its  endowment  fund. 

As  usual  200  books  were  sent  to  fifteen 
rural  schools.  This  work  has  been  car- 
ried on  for  several  years. 

Renovo 

The  Renovo  Library  which  is  a branch 
of  the  Annie  H.  Ross  Library  of  Clinton 
County  was  opened  May  3.  The  library 
is  housed  in  a school  building  and  is 
used  as  a reference  library  by  the  school 
during  school  hours.  It  is  open  to  the 
public  three  evenings  a week,  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday,  from  6:30  to  9. 


Royersford 

The  Free  Public  Library  will  soon  be 
established  in  its  new  quarters  in  the 
new  grade  school  building. 

lor  many  years  the  library  has  been 
located  in  the  Town  Hall  building. 
Somerset 

One-third  of  the  readers  registered  at 
the  Public  Library  live  on  rural  routes 
or  in  neighboring  towns— some  358  bor- 
rowers. 

Troy 

Miss  Mary  Bowen  died  suddenly  on 
June  29.  She  had  been  appointed  libra- 
rian upon  the  resignation  of  Miss  Jane 
Parsons. 

Upper  Darby 

The  organization  of  the  public  library 
for  Upper  Darby  is-  being  completed  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  library  may  be 
opened  on  September  1. 

Miss  Hazel  Fitz  has  been  engaged  as 
librarian. 

Uniontown 

The  City  Council  voted  recently  to  re- 
move from  the  records  a lien  of  $6,000 
against  the  Free  Public  Library  Build- 
ing. This  was  done  in  order  to  make 
possible  the  acceptance  of  a gift  of  $5,000 
which  was  offered  by  an  anonymous 
donor  on  condition  that  the  city  cancel 
the  $6,000  lien.  This  will  go  far  toward 
paying  the  indebtedness  of  the  library. 
Warren 

The  Public  Library  has  begun  county 
library  service  in  a small  way.  There  are 
1,700  volumes  in  the  county  collection, 
with  500  volumes  out  in  traveling  libra- 
ries in  five  places. 

Waynesboro 

Last  fall  the  Council  turned  over  to 
the  library  the  whole  second  floor  of  the 
Boro  Building.  This  allows  space  for  a 
separate  children’s  room,  an  office  and  a 
work  room.  This  insures  a better  serv- 
ice to  the  people  because  of  the  additional 
shelving  for  books  and  opportunity  for 
more  reference  work. 

Yardley 

Mrs.  Elliot  D.  Cook  has  resigned  as 
librarian  of  the  Yardley  Public  Library 
to  accept  a position  with  the  H.  W. 
Wilson  Company  of  New  York.  She  will 
be  greatly  missed  in  Pennsylvania. 
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